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leading warm-country products, apples and
peaches are grown in cooler lands. Vegeta-
bles are likely to be grown for home use or
near the large cities that buy them.

Pests and Diseases. Every farmer has
losses through insect pests and diseases. The
boll weevil, wheat rust, codling moth, cattle
tick, and other evils cost millions every year.
Spraying with poisons is a common method of
control. Others are cleaning up and burning
the remains of old crops and changing to new
soil every year.

Animal Husbandry helps make crop pro-
duction profitable. Animals provide fertil-
izer, use hay and pasture to help rotations,
and provide a means of selling many crops
in the form of meat.

Meat Animals include cattle, hogs, and
sheep. Cattle are raised on the better pas-
ture land of the world, and sheep thrive on
grazing which cattle cannot use. Hogs are
likely to be raised in connection with general
farming, since they fatten well on most; crops
and on food refuse.

Dairy Farming everywhere supplies milk,
cheese, and butter. Near the big cities raw
milk is most important; cheese and butter are
made at a distance.

Poultry is raised on almost every farm.
Eggs and fowl for eating are readily sold,
and supply the farmer with home-raised food.
Agricultural Regions. The great farm
regions of the world are (1) the United States
and Canada, (2) the great plain of Russia,
Poland, and Hungary, (3) China, and (4)
India. Australia, South Africa, and South
America export a great deal of food in pro-
portion to their populations.

The industrial nations of Europe are
also important in agriculture, but few of them
raise more than meet their requirements. The
smaller European nations, however, sell their
own specialties ia other countries. Among
these products are Danish butter and baeon,
Dutch and Swiss cheeses, and Spanish wine
and olive oil.

The first agricultural region of North
America extends from the Canadian prairies
south through the Mississippi Yalley. It in-
cludes the wheat and corn belts and the
leading hog, dairy, and cattle states.

Tlie cotton belt covers the southern United
States from the Atlantic to Texas.

The high, dry Great Plains between the
Mississippi and the Rockies are largely given
to grazing sheep and beef cattle.

Eastern North America and the northern
Pacific slope have farms and orchards of
smaller size and many kinds, raising fruit,
vegetables, tobacco, poultry, and dairy pro-
ducts. Large cities afford ready markets.
The southern semi-tropical United States
supplies oranges, lemons, and grapefruit that
will not grow in cooler lands.
Agricultural Economics. Primitive
farmers and pioneers carried on "subsistence
farming/' living" almost entirety off their own
land and trading little. Modern farmers,
however, require more than subsistence, and
operate in close relation with the rest of the
world.
Markets. Farm prosperity depends on
sale of produce. This is easy when, as during
the World War, buyers are clamoring for
supplies. But this is not always the case.
Modern farm methods increase the yield
of the land. Demand for farm products has
not increased to the same extent. City people
do not eat so much as formerly, particularly
of bulk foods. When demand drops below
supply, the surplus which individual farmers
are anxious to sell is liable to cause low
prices for all producers. Thus over-produc-
tion, even if rather slight, may lead to a
serious agricultural depression.
Foreign markets may take care of sur-
pluses, but are very variable. Between 1929
and 1932 United States exports decreased
nearly two-thirds. The normal rate of pro-
duction led to huge surpluses on this account,
followed by distress among farmers. The de-
crease in foreign trade left the country with
two choices, to restore exports of farm pro-
ducts or to restrict farm production to
amounts that could be consumed. Neither
remedy is simple. Foreign trade is involved
with politics, and crop reduction is inexact
at best. Unlike the manufacturer, the farmer
cannot determine beforehand the volume of
Ms production.
Farm Financing. Values of farm lands
change from time to time, and farmers may
be troubled with mortgages on land that has
lost its capacity to pay interest. Between
1920 and 1933 the average United States acre
decreased nearly 60 per cent in value. Large
farms built up by purchases at top price were
in financial trouble. Large farms on favor-
able land, however, have advantages in easy
crop rotation, and capacity to use expensive
machinery. Small farms are easier to fi-
nance, and present fewer labor problems.